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EDITORIALS 


lines are read, readers no doubt will have the 


(ines are red NEEDED—By the time these 


right to expect an informed discussion of the 
new Controls Bill signed by the President into Law 
last night. But at this writing many more able heads 
than the writer’s are far from certain just how the new 
Law will affect business operations. The canning in- 
dustry, with brand new price orders (CPR 55 and 56) 
in its hands, doesn’t know at this moment whether they 


_have a price order or not. We don’t either, but if our 


guess is right, OPS will be issuing amendments in short 
order to allow for a number of cost increases which 
were not allowed for in Orders already issued. On 
the other hand OPS is taking the position that the 
law requires that these increases be considered only 
on future orders. And that is the reason given for the 
flood of orders issued this week just prior to the presi- 
dent’s signature. One thing sure, this new law is going 
to add to the confusion and to the delay. There are 
many in the canning industry who can’t stand too 
much more of the latter. Nevertheless, in the long run, 
the delay, if it is not too extensive, will be preferable 
to being forced to sell at a loss. In that respect, then, 
the present reluctance of distributors to buy in quan- 
tity may be a blessing in disguise. 


STATISTICS — And speaking of the distributors 
_and their reluctance to buy, coupled with the generally 
publicized propaganda that there is an extreme over- 
supply of canned foods, the Bureau of the Census July 
1 report of stocks and shipments just received is most 
enlightening. As we have tried to point out from time 
_to time, this theory of over-supply is a myth. It has 
been quite evident that distributors have been cutting 
_down their stocks heavily these past two months, and 
every one knows that canners have little or nothing 
in their warehouses, saving possibly citrus juices and 
apple sauce. The new report shows that distributors’ 
stocks of 24 canned fruits, vegetables and juices are 
down within a million cases of the same date a year 
ago. The most surprising discovery, however, is that 

the July 1 supply of 9 vegetables is approximately 1 
“million cases LESS than a year ago. We started mak- 
ing up a table showing July 1 carryover stocks of can- 
ners, distributors and the combined total compared 
with a five year average, but because the season ends 
at different times for various commodities, and because 
for a number of commodities and years, July 1 stocks 
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are not available, it was rather hard to get a 100 per- 
cent comparison. However, using the June 1 stock fig- 
ure for peas and the July 1 figure for other commodi- 
ties, we did learn that the combined canner-distributor 
carryover stocks of the four major vegetables—beans, 
corn, peas and tomatoes—were far below the five year 
average. Actually they totaled 22,136,000 actual cases 
July 1, 1951 compared to 28,477,000 cases for the five 
year average July 1 figure. Turn to the Review and 
study the detailed figures. They should be most com- 
forting. And when your buyer mentions large acre- 
ages and fine growing weather, be prepared to tell him 
all the details about government purchases and the 
extra spending money available in consumers’ pockets. 


MOSQUITOES — This being the mosquito season 
(for some poor souls, of course) the front cover of 
the July issue of “Farm Research”, published quar- 
terly by the New York State and the Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Stations at Geneva and 
Ithaca, New York, attracted our attention as it reached 
our desk this morning. The photo on the cover showed 


‘how mosquito larvae are being used to measure toxic 


spray residues. Turning the page and reading further, 
we discovered with shocked amazement that these 
people are actually rearing mosquitoes, as if we didn’t 
have enough of the darn things. But just in case any 
one else is interested in the project, possibly as a means 
of hurrying the departure of unwelcome guests, the 
following paragraph lifted from the article warns of 
some of the difficulties. 


“Rearing of the mosquitoes is perhaps the most 
difficult part of the technique. In order that results 
will be reproducible, it is necessary to maintain a 
colony that will not vary too greatly in any respect. 
It is not possible to have every insect of the same 
sensitivity, but certain limits of variation must be 
maintained. This is accomplished to a great extent 
by standardizing rearing procedures under well- 
controlled temperature and other environmental con- 
ditions. Overcrowding and feeding of the larvae are 
important considerations.” 

Far be it from us to take sides in this debate con- 
cerning spray residues, but it may be that we could 
persuade these investigators to recommend the mix- 
tures that prove toxic to the mosquitoes. Man has 
always eagerly sought after the combination that 
would kill two birds with one stone. 
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The Role of Sanitation in 


PRODUCTION AND QUALITY CONTROL 


Sanitation in the food industries is 
hard to define, because many of the sci- 
ences are involved, such as bacteriology, 
chemistry, engineering, entomology, med- 
icine, toxicology, etc. Knowledge from 
each is applied as a part of what has 
become known as sanitary science. 


Most of the large food industries rec- 
ognize the importance of sanitation and 
maintain an active sanitation program. 
For example, the baking industry, 
through the National Institute of Bak- 
ing, has such a program, as does the 
National Confectioner’s Association, the 
National Canners Association, ete. Many 
of the larger companies such as Pills- 
bury Mills, The California Packing Cor- 
poration, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Van 
Camp Sea Food Company, Exchange Or- 
ange Products, General Foods, Green 
Giant Company, etc., also have their own 
sanitation departments. Obviously all 
these industries and all these companies 
do not think this is just another frill— 
just another unproductive expense. 


Ordinarily consumers do not have the 
knowledge or the opportunity to inspect 
the plants or to express their collective 
desires to the plant managers except 
through selective buying, and through 
the food sanitation laws passed by their 
elected representatives. Our contacts as 
food technologists are with the adminis- 


- trators of these laws, but we should re- 


member that they represent the con- 
sumers and are working in their interest. 
Laws and regulations, by their very 


- nature, can establish only minimum re- 


quirements, and while some of these may 


be difficult to attain, most progressive 
industrialists desire to conform to the 
_ greatest possible extent, and in many 
. ways even go far beyond minimum legal 
requirements. 


Sanitation is a part of this picture 
and is closely related, both directly and 
_ indirectly, to quality and production. It 
_ is so broad in its various aspects that it 
is not possible to draw narrow lines of 
_ demarcation between it and quality con- 
_ trol. As a matter of fact, in many plants 
the quality control man is also a sani- 
_ tarian, even though he may not realize it. 
_ Many quality control problems are also 
sanitation problems. 


Sanitation in the food industries can 
be divided into such categories as tidi- 
hess; control of rodents and other ani- 
mal, bird, and insect pests; control of 
microorganisms; water supply; construc- 
tion and maintenance of buildings and 
equipment; cleaning; industrial hygiene; 
“maintenance of facilities for employee 
comfort and welfare; treatment and dis- 
posal of wastes; and in some plants the 
feeding and even housing of the em- 
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ployees. A consideration of each will 
emphasize its relationship to both qual- 
ity and production. 


TIDINESS 


Tidiness is, as the name implies, a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place. A plant that is littered with 
unused and unwanted machinery, scrap 
iron, pipe, nuts, bolts, sacks, and debris, 
is not a place where quality and produc- 
tion will be at its best. A slovenly plant 
tends to induce poor workmanship on the 
part of the employees. Rubbish and 
debris may harbor insects and rodents, 
and contamination of the product may 
result. The mere presence of debris in a 
plant may, in itself, be the cause of con- 
taminating food with foreign material. 


CONTROL OF PESTS 


Rats, mice, other animals and birds, 
living, breeding and feeding in a plant, 
may be the sources of serious contamina- 
tion. The same is true of various insects 
such as houseflies, fruit flies, cockroaches 
and the stored product insects which in- 
fest milling, cereal’ and confectionary 
operations. Much of the insect contami- 
nation of some products originates in the 
field, but even with complete elimination 
of the field problem. failure to consider 
the warehouse and the plant may be dis- 
astrous. There is no tolerance for filth, 
such as rodent droppings, rodent hair, 
bird droppings or feather barbules, so 
nothing short of perfection is acceptable. 
Some unofficial administrative tolerances 
for insects and insect fragments have 
been permitted for some products based 
on what is attainable, but such tolerances 
would be of little solace to the plant al- 
lowing uncontrolled insect breeding on 
its premises and in its equipment. 


CONTROL OF MICROORGANISMS 


The control of significant microorgan- 
isms is a problem familiar to most food 
technologists. If control is inadequate. 
microorganisms may cause a lowering of 
product quality, recognizable incipient 
spoilage, and sometimes spoilage after 
processing. In canning, for example, re- 
contamination may occur from high 
microbial populations in can cooling 
water, or spoilage from organisms of a 
heat resistant type which may multiply 
in the equipment. In frozen products, 


there is practically no heat treatment, 
so the total bacterial population may 
assume greater signficance, in numbers 
as well as types. Slime and mold on 
equipment and building structures are 
problems for the sanitarian, and may 
affect the quality of the product. The 
uncontrolled buildup of acid producing 
microorganisms on equipment and in con- 
crete floors may greatly accelerate 
corrosion. 


USE OF GERMICIDES, 
DETERGENTS, ETC. 


Germicidal materials and methods of. 
their application must be such that 
equipment will not be damaged and off- 
flavors will not result. An outstanding 
development in the last five years has 
been the continuous application of a ger- 
micidal solution of chlorine using the 
breakpoint method to obtain a chlorine 
residual in almost all of the plant water. 
This has not proved to be a “cure-all”, 
nor has it eliminated the necessity for 
cleanup, but it has helped a great deal 
in reducing slime growths and the build- 
up of microorganisms, in equipment. It 
results in a cleaner plant and a better 
place to work, reduces equipment cor- 
rosion from bacterial causes, increases 
efficiency, and reduces the time and cost 
of keeping the plant clean. 


In cleaning the plant a great deal of 
time and money can be lost if the pro- 
gram is not properly organized. The per- 
son responsible for sanitation should 
make a study of the cleaning job to elim- 
inate lost motion. He should determine 
where detergents can be used to best 
advantage, how they can be applied most 
effectively, where other cleaning aids 
such as high pressure water, special 
brushes, etc., can be used, where germi- 
cides should be applied, and by no means 
the least important, what degree of 
cleanliness is necessary in the various 
equipment. Some pieces of equipment 
may need more thorough cleaning than 
others. Cleanliness is an important 
quality factor because a dirty plant sel- 
dom produces a clean product, and clean 
equipment will not break down as often 
as dirty equipment. 


WATER 


Water is one of the commonest ma- 
terials used in food plants. It serves as 
a packing medium for many products; it 
is used for fluming foods and waste ma- 
terials; and serves for cooling, heating 
(steam), cleaning and drinking purposes. 
To obtain a safe high quality product, 
water must be of proper chemical and 
bacteriological quality. Certain chemi- 
cals in water have a bad effect on some 
products, on boilers and on various other 
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equipment. The hardness of the water 
and type of hardness will govern, to a 
certain extent, the type of cleaning com- 
pounds that can be used without deposit- 
ing chemical scale on equipment. The 
water must be bacteriologically safe and 
esthetically satisfactory for drinking and 
for use on the product, and it must not 
contain organisms that cause bio-fouling 
of the distribution system. In the face 
of water shortages, it may be necessary 
to devise ways of saving water and re- 
using it for various purposes. This 
raises many problems in determining 
where certain waters can be safely re- 
used. The use of water greatly affects 
the problems of disposing of liquid or 
semi-liquid plant wastes. This is becom- 
ing increasingly important because much 
attention is now being given to reducing 
pollution so as to obtain the most eco- 
nomical and beneficial use of our natural 
waters for the greatest number of people. 
Many plants are having to re-evaluate 
their production of waste and means of 
its disposal, and the problem of liquid 
waste disposal, coupled with water short- 
ages, may make necessary some changes 
in production methods. Solid wastes also 
present disposal problems in some areas, 
and the possibility of utilization of the 
various types of wastes to reduce dis- 
posal costs are being considered. The 
sanitary handling of wastes within the 
plant is also of importance so insect 
breeding and other insanitation is not 
encouraged. 


EQUIPMENT CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of equipment and 
buildings is of fundamental importance. 
The cost of a piece of equipment must be 
considered to include, on a unit of pro- 
duction basis, its original cost plus the 
expense of maintenance and cleaning 
during its entire useful life. Therefore, 
equipment purchased or built with sani- 
tation and ease of cleaning in mind, may 
be more expensive in initial costs, but 
will usually be more economical to keep 
in a sanitary condition and significant 
over-all savings will result. Quality 
losses and spoilage have, on many occa- 
sions, been traced to poorly designed 
and improperly constructed equipment. 


EMPLOYEE FACILITIES 


The employee’s health, welfare and 
mental attitude are of great importance. 
With many employers there has been 
what seems to be an unconscious feeling 
that an employee is easier and cheaper 
to replace than a machine, but more and 
more skill is being required in this age 
of greater production and higher quality, 
and it is expensive to hire new and un- 
trained people. Much of an employee’s 
time is spent in his working environment, 
and if we want to keep him healthy, 
happy and efficient, we should provide 
comfortable, clean and sanitary facilities 
for his personal service. Clean toilets, 
locker rooms, rest rooms, warm water for 
washing, elimination of work hazards, 
etc., are of more immediate and personal 
interest to the individual worker than 
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the plant production record or profit for 
the year. 


In some places housing is provided for 
employees, and more and more plants are 
providing cafeterias where the employees 
can obtain nutritious, wholesome meals 
at reasonable costs. Most plants believe 
this is a valuable service to the workers 
and results in greater efficiency. How- 
ever, group feeding establishments bring 
the danger of transmission of communi- 
cable diseases if not operated in a sani- 
tary manner. A poorly operated, insani- 
tary cafeteria, with untrained employees, 
can result in many workers being inca- 
pacitated in a matter of hours due to food 
poisoning and food infections from eat- 
ing various types of improperly prepared 
or improperly stored foods. 


IMPLEMENTING THE SANITARY 
PROGRAM 


How can all these problems be given 
the necessary considerations? One way 
is through frequent inspections by gov- 
ernment agents and enforcement of regu- 
lations that continually increase the bur- 
den on the industry. This merely serves 
to maintain minimum standards and to 
point out insanitation only after it has 
occurred. Such inspection is of value, 
however, in disclosing conditions that 
have been overlooked and in keeping 
the recalcitrant individual, who refuses 
to recognize his responsibilities, from 
threatening the reputation of the rest of 
the industry. It is far better that plant 
managers accept their responsibility to 
the public and recognize sanitation in its 
true relationship to their entire opera- 
tions. Self inspection, to find and cor- 
rect insanitary conditions at the time 
they occur, or to correct conditions lead- 
ing to possible insanitation before it 
occurs, is the sensible approach. 


Someone must be made responsible for 
this activity in the plant and this person 
should have some knowledge of what is 
expected of him and how he should pro- 
ceed. A few universities are training 
men in public health sanitation, some of 
whom find their way into the food indus- 
try. Also some bacteriologists, chemists, 
entomologists, etc., enter the industrial 
sanitation field, but these are not enough. 
In many cases the smaller plants or or- 
ganizations with many plants, and par- 
ticularly those with seasonal operations, 
do not feel it is economically feasible to 
hire such specialists for each plant. 


TRAINING COURSES 


We, in the National Canners Associa- 
tion, on the basis of a great many de- 
tailed plant sanitary surveys, came to 
the conclusion several years ago that 
only through education could the most 
widespread and lasting benefits for each 
plant and the industry as a whole be 
achieved. Recognizing the difficulty of 
hiring trained sanitarians for each plant, 
we have given training to persons from 
the plants who are able to supervise and 
maintain sanitation programs. These 
training courses have varied from one 
week to eight weeks in length and have 
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covered fundamentally and _ up-to-date 
technical information concerning sani- 
tary science and its application to plant 
problems. Admittedly, such _ training, 
limited to a few days, is sketchy, but 
many of the men who attended have ac- 
complished truly amazing things, not be- 
cause they were trained scientists, but 
because of their common sense, tact and 
practical knowledge of the plant and its 
personnel. Inasmuch as these men need 
the cooperation of their plant managers 
and their associates, we have taken every 
opportunity to discuss the subject with 
management and have held a number of 
conferences of about two days each in 
various canning centers with superinten- 
dent and foremen groups. We believe 
this effort has been instrumental in im- 
proving sanitary conditions in the can- 
ning industry. 


In placing the responsibility for sani- 
tation, many organizations look to their 
quality control department, and this is 
often in the hands of a university gradu- 
ate in food technology. Unfortunately, 
it is only recently that food technology 
departments have given consideration to 
sanitation in their curriculum, and there 
seems to be little standardization as to 
the scope of the field. This will change, 
and gradually a more or less standard 
concept will develop. 


ASSOCIATION OF FOOD 
SANITARIANS 


Such an effort is being made by the 
Association of Food Industry Sanitar- 
ians with members from all the major 
food processing industries. This Asso- 
ciation has as its purpose the improve- 
ment and maintenance of high sanitary 
standards in the food preservation indus- 
tries. This is to be accomplished by fos- 


tering and encouraging research, by edu- | 


cation and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge regarding the practical application 
of sanitary principles, by publishing or 
causing to be published, useful informa- 
tion related to food sanitation, and by 
promoting a high degree of skill and effi- 
ciency among its members through a 
mutual exchange of knowledge and ex- 
perience. One of the first projects of this 
organization has been the writing of a 
book on food sanitation in cooperation 
with the National Canners Association. 
The book is entitled “Sanitation For the 
Food Preservation Industries”, and will 
be published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany later this year: 


The food technologist who is concerned 
with factory operations and product 
quality should give sanitation more at- 
tention and realize that it has both a 
direct and indirect relationship to pro- 
duction and quality. Sanitation as such 
may be incorporated in other depart- 
ments or with other activities, but it can- 
not be dismissed as unimportant. We 
must keep sanitation in mind and this 
means the desirability and necessity of 
a clean, healthful working environment 
and a clean, wholesome, nutritious prod- 
uct produced with maximum production 
efficiency, for human consumption. 
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_charine ingredients. 
‘jams and for fruit jellies it is further 


Proposed Standards Permit 


MORE CORN SYRUP IN PRESERVES 


Proposed revisions in the Definition 
and Standards of Identity for fruit pre- 
serves, fruit jellies and fruit butters, 
issued by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
trator on July 13 and published in the 
Federal Register of July 20, would allow 
preservers to use corn sugar in an 
amount (based on its solids content) up 
to 25 percent by weight of the total sac- 
charine ingredients without a label dec- 
laration. The proposed standards incor- 
porate the suggestions made by the 
National Preservers Assocition last fall 
and in other respects remain the same 
as those promulgated in 1940. The stand- 
ards, along with the recommendations of 
the National Preservers Association (in 
italics), are published in the 1951 “Al- 
manac” pages 79 to 88 inclusive. 

Interested persons whose appearance 
was filed at the hearing, have until 
August 19 to file written exemptions 
with the Hearing Clerk, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Room 5440, Federal Security 
Building, 4th Street & Independence 
Avenue, Southwest, Washington, D. C. 

The findings of fact on which the pro- 


- posed revised standards are based are 


reproduced below: 


FINDINGS OF FACT' 

1. In 1940, regulations establishing 
definitions and standards of identity 
were promulgated for three categories of 
fruit spreads (5 F. R. 3554). These are 
preserves, jams (21 CFR 29.0), fruit 
jelly (21 CFR 29.5), and fruit butter 
(21 CFR 30.0). In that part of each of 
these definitions and standards of iden- 
tity applicable to the saccharine ingredi- 
ents it is provided that corn sirup may 
be used in combination with other desig- 

nated saccharine ingredients, provided 


_the weight of the solids of the corn sirup 
is not less than one-tenth of the weight 


of the solids of the combination of sac- 
For preserves or 


provided that the weight of the solids of 
corn sirup is not more than one-half the 
weight of the solids of the combination. 

The definition and standard of identity 
for fruit butter, in addition to providing 
for the use of corn sirup in combination 
with other saccharine ingredients, pro- 
vides that corn sirup may be used as the 
‘sole saccharine ingredient. Each of the 
‘definitions and standards of identity re- 
‘quires that whenever corn sirup is used 
it shall be named on the label, and if 
‘corn sirup is used in combination with 
other saccharine ingredients they also 
shall be named on the label. (Ex. 3) 

_ 2. Prior to the promulgation in 1940 
of the definitions and standards of iden- 
‘tity described in finding 1 there was a 


1 The citations following each finding of fact 
‘refer to the pages of the transcript of the testi- 
“mony and the exhibits received in evidence at the 
hearing. 
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considerable trade in spreads made with 
a relatively low proportion of fruit in- 
gredient and a high proportion of corn 
sirup. These spreads were often called 
“compound” or “imitation,” and were 
generally regarded as cheap, low-quality 
products. Sellers and buyers of pre- 
serves, jellies, and fruit butters came to 
associate the presence of corn sirup with 
such products, giving rise to the belief, 
now shown to be erroneous, that the 
presence of corn sirup in any proportion 
was evidence of inferiority. So preserves, 
jellies, and fruit butters containing small 
amounts of corn sirup and labeled as re- 
quired by the definitions and standards 
of identity for these foods were confused 
with products containing enough corn 
sirup to change their properties substan- 
tially. (R. 25-28, 34-35, 37-38, 43, 58-59, 
61-68, 66, 68-69, 72, 76, 80-81, 89, 108, 
121-122, 127, 145-147, 149-154) 

3. Experience of preserve, jelly, and 
fruit butter manufacturers since the 
adoption of definitions and standards of 
identity for those foods has shown that 
where the proportion of corn sirup 
(based on its solids content) is not 
greater than 25 percent by weight of the 
total saccharine ingredients the sweet- 
ness of the preserve, jelly, or fruit butter 
is not significantly affected, although ex- 
perienced tasters may detect a slight 
difference when a somewhat lower pro- 
portion of corn sirup is present. (R. 
30-36, 41, 60-61, 70-71, 73, 77-79, 90-91, 
94, 105-106, 110, 122-126, 134, 147-148, 
169-192; Ex. 9) 


4. From the facts stated in findings 
1, 2, and 3 it is reasonable to conclude 
that the requirements dealing with corn 
sirup in the definitions and standards of 
identity for fruit preserves, jams, fruit 
jellies, and fruit butters should be 
changed to make corn sirup an optional 
ingredient in such foods when the pro- 
portion of corn sirup (based on its solids 
content) does not exceed 25 percent of 
the weight of the combined saccharine 
ingredients and that no label declaration 
of corn sirup in such amounts is neces- 
sary. (R. 38, 71, 73, 85, 99) 


CORN SIRUP, GLUCOSE, DEXTROSE 


5. The definitions and standards of 
identity for preserves, jams, fruit jellies, 
and fruit butters do not define the term 
“corn sirup.” The evidence in this record 
shows that the corn sirup used in the 
experimental and commercial production 
of fruit spreads in compliance with the 
standards was the clarified, concentrated 
aqueous solution obtained by incomplete 
hydrolysis of cornstarch and the solids 
of the corn sirup contained not less than 
40 percent by weight of reducing sugars 
calculated as anhydrous dextrose. A 
more general term for sirup made by 
partial hydrolysis of edible starch is 


“glucose sirup.” Glucose sirup which, 
except for the source of the edible starch 
used, conforms to the foregoing definition 
of corn sirup is suitable for use in fruit 
spreads. Corn sirup which has been 
dried, and which is sometimes called corn 
sirup solids, is likewise suitable for use 
in fruit spreads. Each of the definitions 
and standards of identity should recog- 
nize the use of glucose sirup and corn 
sirup solids, subject to the same condi- 
tions and requirements prescribed for 
the use of corn sirup. (R. 17, 19, 47, 
54-55, 65) 

6. The definition and standard of iden- 
tity for preserves or jams provides that 
in certain combinations of sacchraine in- 
gredients “corn sugar or dextrose” may 
be used. There are corresponding pro- 
visions in the definitions and standards 
of identity for fruit jellies and fruit but- 
ter. Dextrose is made from starch; corn 
sugar is made from cornstarch. Thus 
the term “dextrose’’ encompasses corn 
sugar. In the fruit-spread trade, termi- 
nology has so changed that the designa- 
tion “dextrose” is now used for the prod- 
uct which formerly was sometimes called 
“corn sugar.” It is reasonable to simpli- 
fy each of the definitions and standards 
of identity by deleting the words “corn 
sugar,” wherever used, and with this 
change there will be no further need for 
the definitions and standards to include 
special definitions for corn sugar. (R. 
15, 21, 40. Ex. 4-7) 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Continental Can Com- 
pany have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share on common 
stock payable September 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record August 24. The regular 
quarterly dividend on the $3.75 cumula- 
tive preferred stock of 93% cents a share 
will be paid October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 14. 


GAIR DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc., held on 
July 23, a quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25c) a share for the third 
quarter of the year 1951 was declared on 
the Common stock, payable September 
10, to stockholders of record August 20. 
This compares with fifteen cents (15c) a 
share for each of the first two quarters 
of the year. 

As previously announced, the dividend 
on the Preferred stock for the. full year 
has been declared, and the dividend of 
thirty cents (30c) a share for the third 
quarter will also be payable on Septem- 
ber 10, to stockholders of record August 
20, ‘ 
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FRUIT PRICE ORDER ISSUED 


CPR 56, Basic Order for Canned 
Fruits and Berries, was issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, July 31. 
Like its companion Vegetable Order CPR 
55, the new fruit order presently only 
covers a few items, namely, apricots, 
sweet cherries, light and dark, and red 
sour pitted cherries. Additional fruits 
and berries will be added from time to 
time. 


Fundamentally the fruit pricing order 
is much the same as the vegetable order. 
One of the main exceptions is in deter- 
mining the raw material adjustment. 
In the fruit order that is determined by 
finding the actual difference between the 
1948 base period costs and the 1951 costs 
and relating this difference to the maxi- 
mum permissible cost increase for 1951 
over 1948. 


As in the vegetable order, certain in- 
creased costs in processing, warehousing, 
labor, etc., since 1948 are expressed by a 
factor for the various canning areas. 
These are applied to the 1948 base period 
price. To this is added permitted in- 
creased sugar and raw material costs. 


Area adjustment factors for other 
than sugar and raw materials, which are 
applied to the base price (first 60 days 
of the 1948 season) are as follows: Can- 
ned apricots, California, 1.09; all other 
states 1.11. Canned sweet cherries, dark 
and light, Oregon and Washington, 1.04; 
all other states 1.035. Canned rsp cher- 
ries, all states, 1.035. 


Two tables are provided to enable the 
canner to adjust per dozen by can size 
and by syrup density his sugar cost 
between the 1948 and 1951 seasons. 


In determining the raw material ad- 
justments, canners must use either their 
own actual adiustment, or that provided 
in a table, whichever would result in a 
lower price. Some of the permitted ad- 
justments per ton listed in the table are: 
Apricots, California, $49.00; Utah $78.30; 
Washington and Oregon $64.10; all other 
states $45.40. RSP cherries, Ohio, minus 
$1.00; New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon 
and Washington $25.00; Michigan and 
Utah, $55.00; all other states $77.00. 
Sweet cherries for canning, California, 
minus $1.00; Idaho $15.00; New York, 
Pennsvlvania and Ohio $54.00; Oregon 
and Washington $99.00; Michigan $41.00; 
all other states $20.00. 


Some figures for other commodities not 
yet covered by the order: Cling peaches 
plus $11.10. Pears, California, minus 
$26.50; Oregon and Washington minus 
$7.30; all other states plus $2.00. 

The order is effective July 31. Prices 
established under the regulations shall 
be reported to OPS within 5 days after 
such item is offered for sale. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


GOR 13 REVOKED 

General Overriding Order 13, which 
had held in suspension CPR 22, the Man- 
ufacturers General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, and CPR 30, the Machinery and 
Related Goods Order, was revoked July 
31 by OPS. As most canners know, GOR 
13 was made necessary by the 31 day 
Congressional extension of the National 
Production Act, which prohibited roll- 
backs. August 13 has been set as the 
final date for filing the various forms 
and reports required. 


WAGE RELIEF GRANTED 
CANNERS 


The Wage Stabilization Board on July 
27 acted to restore traditional differen- 
tials between cannery and agricultural 
wages in order to facilitate the process- 
ing of the 1951 crop of perishable fruits 
and vegetables. 

The Board adopted a resolution per- 
mitting firms engaged in the seasonal 
canning, packing, freezing and dehydrat- 
ing of these products to pay—without 
prior approval of the WSB—rates which 
maintain 1950 differentials between the 
wages of such establishments and agri- 
cultural wages in the same area. 

Officials said the resolution was passed 
as an interim measure to meet the criti- 
cal manpower problem currently faced 
by canners and packers and its author- 
ization is limited to the 1951 canning and 
packing season. 

Recent adjustments in agricultural 
wages under General Wage Regulation 
11 upset in many areas the normal dif- 
ferentials between farm and cannery 
rates. The latter concerns sought a cor- 
responding adjustment in cannery rates 
in order to obtain sufficient manpower to 
process the 1951 tomato crop and other 
perishable vegetables and fruits. 

The text of the Board’s resolution 
follows: 

“The Wage Stabilization Board re- 
solves that for the 1951 canning and 
packing season, establishments’ en- 
gaged in the seasonal canning, pack- 
ing, freezing and dehydrating of per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables may, 
without prior approval of the Board, 
pay rates which maintain 1950 differ- 
entials between the wages paid by such 
establishments and agricultural wages 
in the same area. Employers shall re- 
port within thirty days to the nearest 
office of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor adjust- 
ments made pursuant to this resolution. 

The regional directors of the Board 
shall review promptly reports made 
under the provisions of the preceding 
paragraph. Where wage adjustments 
have been made which do not conform 
to the provisions of this resolution, 
regional directors shall report the 
facts to the Board.” 
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BONUSES 


The Board also adopted on July 25, a 
new regulation authorizing continuance 
of customary bonus practices, subject to 
defined limitations, without prior Board 
approval. 

Generally, the new regulation—Num- 
ber 14—permits payments which cus- 
tomarily are made only once or twice a 
year, such as a profit-sharing bonus or a 
Christmas bonus. 

The regulation does not apply to bonus 
payments which are computed by the em- 
ployer more frequently than every three 
months or are directly related to the 
number of hours worked or units pro- 
duced or sold by the employee receiving 
the bonus. 

Applications for approval of bonus 
payments not authorized by Regulation 
14, should be submitted to the nearest 
appropriate office of the Wage-Hour 
Division. 


SET-ASIDE CORRECTION— 
CATSUP 


Sub Order 1 of Defense Food Order 2, 
issued by the Production and Marketing 
Administration July 25, listing revised 
set-aside percentages for vegetables, con- 
tained an error in the tomato catsup fig- 
ure. Received as the last forms for the 
July 30 issue of this publication were 
on the press, the material was rushed 
into type and the obvious error escaped 
our attention. 

The figure for tomato catsup as listed 
on page 18 of that issue should be 
changed from 7,618,000 to 1,618,000. 


MEHREN ACTING HEAD FOOD 
AND RESTAURANT DIVISION 


Director Michael V. DiSalle of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, has an- 
nounced the resignation of J. B. Hutson 
as director of the agency’s Food and 
Restaurant Division and has designated 
George L. Mehren, who has been an 
assistant director since early in April, 
to be acting director, pending the ap- 
pointment of a director. 

Arval L. Erikson will continue as assis- 
tant director with supervision of the 
Meat Branch and several other branches 
of the Division. 

Mr. Mehren, whose home is in Berke- 
ley, California, is a widely recognized 
authority in agricultural marketing and 
price research work. Before joining 
OPS, he had been associated with the 
Giannini Foundation for Agricultural 
Economics at Berkeley for 13 years. 

He has conducted many research pro- 
jects in such fields as wholesale market- 
ing of produce, market control in various 
agricultural commodities, statistical de- 
mand and cost analyses for farm products 
and farm price support programs. 
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NCA WESTERN LAB MOVES 


The Western Branch Laboratories of 
the National Canners Association are 
being moved from San Francisco into the 
new laboratory building at 1950- 6th 
Street, Berkeley, California, Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Esty, Director of the Branch has 
advised. All correspondence in the future 
should be directed to the above mentioned 
address. 


WINTERBOTTOM HEADS 
PHILLIPS BOARD 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Phillips Packing Company, Inc., 
Cambridge, Maryland on July 28, W. 
Grason Winterbottom, Sr. was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTMENT 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. D. Heavi- 
side, formerly Metal Division district 
sales manager in Boston, to the position 
of products sales manager for non-pro- 
cessed food and meat cans, according to 
W. K. Neuman, director of products 
sales for the company’s Metal Division. 


OHIO DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, 
December 11 and 12, Paul Hinkle, Asso- 
ciation Secretary advises. 


PICKLE PACKERS 
WINTER MEETING 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion will hold its Winter Meeting at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, Janu- 
ary 17 and 18. 


MINNESOTA CANNERS SCHOOL 


The Minnesota Canners Association’s 
fifth Annual Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course is to be held at the Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, February 5 
and 6. 


UTAH DATES 


The 40th Annual Convention of the 
‘ah Canners Association will be held 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, March 
ind 7. 


MINNESOTA DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Minne- 
‘ota Canners Association will be held at 
‘ie Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, December 6. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW YORK SUMMER OUTING 


The Annual Summer Outing of the 
Association of New York State Canners 
and allied interests, will be held at the 
Brooklea Country Club, Rochester, Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, August 9. 
Association Secretary William A. Sher- 
man promises that there will be no 


_ speeches but just lots of golf, good fel- 


lowship and an old fashioned get to- 
gether. Those who plan to attend should 
immediately contact Mr. Sherman so that 
necessary food arrangements can be 
made. 


PET FOOD COMMITTEE MEETS 


Pet Food Canners Industry Advisory 
Committee held its first meeting with 
USDA officials this week. Discussions 
covered possible ways of meeting a short- 
age of containers, and included problems 
raised by suggested conversion to glass 
containers, frozen products, or dehy- 
drated products which would not require 
use of metal containers. Committee 
members reported that a shift to other 
types of containers or to other methods 
of processing is not feasible because 
glass is not available in quantity or qual- 
ity to provide for industry’s needs; few 
pet food canners are equipped to pack in 
glass; freezing equipment is not avail- 
able to industry; cost of freezing would 
be prohibitive to small manufacturers; 
pet food now put up in metal cans does 
not lend itself readily to dehydration pro- 
cesses; and dehydrated foods would be 
more costly than canned types. 


GROCERS TO MEET 


The Fall Meeting of the U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association will be held at 
the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
September 30 to October 2. 


STRIKE SETTLE 


Workers at the Pacific Grape Products 
Company cannery at Modesto, Califor- 
nia, recently settled a jurisdictional fight 
between unions that began in 1945. It 
was the last of 300 canneries in the State 
to vote for a settlement. 


WEST COAST 
APPLESAUCE PLANT 


A modern canning plant with a capa- 
city of 300,000 cases a season, has been 
completed at Sebastopol, California for 
the canning of applesauce by the Sebas- 
topol Cooperative Cannery. The output 
will be sold by the San Francisco brok- 
erage firm of Walter M. Field & Co. 
Operations will get under way in August. 


CONTINENTAL EARNINGS UP 


Consolidated net earnings of Con- 
tinental Can Company, Inc. for the three 
months ended June 30, 1951 amounted, 
after all charges, to $3,446,885, which, 
after deducting preferred dividends, was 
equivalent to $1.05 per common share on 
net sales of $112,279,566, General Lucius 
D. Clay, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced July 30. Comparative figures 
for the second quarter of last year are 
not available since this is the first time 
that the company has reported on a 
quarterly basis. 

After deducting $5,170,331 for income 
taxes and $2,008,419 for depreciation and 
depletion from earnings of $10,625,635, 
the three-month report showed $3,306,- 
260 applicable to the common stock after 
preferred dividends of $140,625. 


Six months figures also announced 
showed net earnings, after preferred 
dividends, of $5,403,876, or $1.71 per 
common share, on sales of $210,383,473 
in 1951, compared with $3,803,138, or 
$1.20 per common share, on sales of 
$160,207,760 in the comparable six-month 
period of 1950. Earnings before depre- 
ciation, depletion and income taxes in 
the first six months of 1951 were $18,- 
272,183, compared with $11,642,905 in 
the same 1950 period. 

In the six months periods, income taxes 
were up from $4,105,566 in 1950 to 
$8,527,688 in 1951, and depreciation and 
depletion from $3,452,951 to $4,059,369. 


SALES PEAK 


Stop & Shop, Inc., New England food 
chain, reports for the fiscal year ended 
June sales exceeding $55,000,000, a new 
high record for the chain, and compar- 
ing with $50,039,305 in the previous 
fiscal year. 

The company during the year con- 
tinued expanding its super market chain, 
and plans to add further retail units dur- 
the coming year. 


CHAIN SALES RISE 


Sales of food chain stores were up 17 
percent in June, on a nationwide average 
basis, compared with June, 1950, Chain 
Store Age magazine reports. The pub- 
lication’s monthly regional sales report 
eovers 102 food chains, which operate 
a total of 15,901 stores. 

The Pacific Coast continued to lead in 
percentage gains as it registered an in- 
crease of 24.4 percent in June food chain 
sales. Elsewhere in the nation, gains for 
June were as follows:—Southwest, 21.1 
percent; Southeast, 19.9 percent; East 
Central, 18.9 percent; Mountain, 16.9 
percent; West Central, 16.4 percent; 
Middle Atlantic, 13.7 percent; and New 
England, 13.4 percent. 
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Ninety-nine students, an all-time attendance record turned out for the Mold Counting 


School held at Purdue University, July 18 to 27. The school was conducted by Howard 
R. Smith of N.C.A., assisted by V. S. Troy of the Continental Can Company, Dr. E. H. 
Ruyle and Miss Lillian Metz of the American Can Company, and Miss Lucy Witherow 
of N.C.A. Excellent quarters were provided by the Horticulture Department of Purdue. 


KENNETH LAWTON TO ASSIST 
ED PHELPS 


Kenneth E. Lawton has been named 
special assistant to Edward F. Phelps, 
Jr., Assistant Director for Price Stabil- 
ization, OPS announced today. 

Mr. Lawton has been with the Office 
of Price Stabilization since November, 
1950. His early assignments were in the 
field of recruitment and general organi- 
zation and more recently he served as 
Acting Jurisdictions Officer. As aide to 
Mr. Phelps, he will be particularly con- 
cerned with contacts with business repre- 
sentatives, business associations and 
similar groups. 

Before coming to OPS, Mr. Lawton 
had his own commercial financing busi- 
ness in Chicago. 
perience in the field of banking and 
finance and as a management consultant 
to small business concerns. This has 
given him a close working relationship 
with sales, distribution and over-all oper- 
ating policies in many industry fields. 

He served with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, 1942-1947, where he first 
headed the Special Projects Section in 
charge of the new tire war stockpiling 
program. Later he was field officer of 
the Industrial Manufacturing Division 
and during the last three years was on 
the staff of the Deputy Administrator 
for Price. 


DR. PEDERSON LEAVES GENEVA 


Dr. Carl S. Pederson was appointed on 
June 7, 1951, to the headship of the Sta- 
bility Division of the QM Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces 
succeeding Dr. Harry Fevold, former 
head, now with the Baxter organization. 
In joining the Institute staff, Dr. Peder- 
son left a long association with the New 
York State Agriculural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Cornell University, Geneva, New 
York, were he held a professorship in 
bacteriology. He began with Cornell in 
1925 as a research instructor in bacteri- 
ology, having received his B.S. and M.S. 
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He has had wide ex-. 


degrees in biochemistry from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In 1929, he received 
his Ph.D. in bacteriology from Cornell. 

With his extensive research back- 
ground, particularly in the processing 
and preservation of tomato products, fer- 
mented products, and fruit juices, Dr. 
Pederson brings to the Stability Division 
and to the Institute a seasoned ability 
that will help assure for the Armed 
Forces foods of the extended shelf life 
required in military feeding. 


FEDERAL MEDIATORS 
SEEK PINEAPPLE SETTLEMENT 


Acting on a request from Governor 
Oren E. Long, of the Territory of Ha- 
waii, Arthur C. Viat and George L. Hil- 
lenbrand, Federal mediators, have ar- 
rived at Honolulu to seek a settlement 
of a strike that has been under way for 
five months on the Island of Lanai, 
where the world’s largest pineapple 
plantation is located. The dispute is be- 
tween the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union of Harry 
Bridges, and the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company Ltd. 


OPEN N. Y. OFFICE 


Sunshine Packing Corporation, North- 
east, Pennsylvania, has opened a New 
York sales office at 105 Hudson Street, 
under the management of James N. 
Rahal. 


METAL CANS 


Shipments of metal cans during May, 
on a working-day basis, were 7 percent 
above April 1951 and 9 percent above 
May 1950, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

May shipments of metal cans, unad- 
justed for the number of working days, 
amounted to 308 thousand tons as com- 
pared with 276 thousand tons in April 
and 283 thousand tons during May 1950. 

Data on shipments of metal cans are 
reported to the Bureau of the Census 
in terms of base boxes of steel consumed 
in the manufacture of cans. These statis- 
tics are converted to short tons. 
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SALMON PRICE FORMULA 


OPS on August 1 issued CPR 65, effec- 
tive August 8, establishing dollars and 
cents ceilings for 1951 packed canned 
salmon. The ceilings represent certain 
increased costs over the base year, 1949, 
but in general are lower than prices that 
have prevailed these past few months. 
Net effect, according to OPS, will be a 
reduction in price of about 5 to 8 percent. 
Representative prices include $19.00 a 
case for tall chums, $21.00 for pinks, and 
$29.00 for reds. Half reds are priced at 
$18.00, Columbia River chinooks, same 
size, at $21.00. Prices are f.o.b. car 
Seattle, Everett and Bellingham, Wash- 
sington, and Astoria, Oregon for Alaska 
salmon, and f.o.b. car at shipping point 


F cannery for U. S. pack. 


CROP LOSS ALLOWANCE— 
PRUNES 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
announced that the ceiling price regula- 
tion now being prepared for processed 
prunes will reflect an increase in grow- 
er’s price for this item resulting from 
substantial crop losses in the producing 
areas. 

The maximum raw material costs for 
prunes for canning and freezing in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho which, if 
paid, may be reflected in ceiling prices 
will be $67 per ton, the agency said. 


NO ALLOWANCE FOR PEARS 

OPS also announced that no adjust- 
ment in the ceiling price for Bartlett 
pears for canning and freezing is war- 
ranted at this time. According to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture July 
Crop Report, Bartlett pear production is 
indicated as 93 percent of normal for the 
Washington-Oregon area. A 7 percent 
crop reduction, OPS said, would not be 
considered as substantially below normal. 


CARLOADING MINIMUMS 


Hardship cases under the 65,000 pound 
minimum carloading Order 878 may ap- 
ply for a “30 day special permit” to 
Howard S. Kline, Permit Agent, Carload- 
ing Utilization Section, Bureau of Serv- 
ice, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Room 5135 I.C.C. Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The 30 day special permit is being 
granted to shippers having a substantial 
movement of cars (from 10 to 25 per 
month) and will be issued to the serving 
railroad. A smaller user of cars will be 
serviced by special permits for each car. 
Canners applying for the 30 day special 
permit are advised to name both the 
plant location and the serving railroad. 
At the close of the 30 day period a load- 
age record must be submitted to the 
I.C.C. Permit Agent, who will determine 
from the canner’s record the justification 
for an additional permit. Canners must, 
however, load cars as heavily as possible, 
and failure to do so will render unlikely 
any extension of their special permit. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans for 
canning or freezing purposes presents 


problems considerably different than 


peas. Our organization has carefully 
studied this problem and we have de- 
veloped the most complete and effici- 


ent line of machinery for this purpose. 


Because of their greater efficiency and 
sturdy construction, Hamachek Viners 
and Equipment are extensively used on 


this product. 


“HAMACHEK 


MACHINE COMPANY. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


ROBINS Perforated Process Crates 


Single Bail Perforated Process Crate 


Perforated crates of heavy steel plates will 
outlast the ordinary slatted crate several 
times and will also prevent the damaging of 
small cans, as frequently happens when using 
the slatted crates. 


Of all welded construction—cost ” upkeep 
less than any other type of crate—no bulg- 
ing of bottom. 


Body and bottom of No. 12 gauge steel with 
the bottom angle ring 2 x 2 x 3/16; top 
ring 22 x Ya; heavy upright braces. The 
most substantial perforated crate made. 


Crate is made with single or double bail. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
4 Tier 3 Tier 
Outside Diameter ... 38” 38” 
Inside Diameter .... 361/8" 361/8” 
Height Outside .... 22 3/4" 18” 


Height inside ...... 20” 15 1/4" 
Height Overall 

40" 36” 
Steel Bail Diameter 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 31—Beans: 
By the end of the week the Fordhook 
harvest was practically completed. Rains 
during the early part of the week were 
very beneficial to the Baby Lima crop. 
On the early plantings a few pods were 
seen by midweek. First harvest is ex- 
pected to start around August 4. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., July 31— Lima: Just 
starting to pod out; ready about August 
25. Best plant growth in several years. 


COLEMAN, WIS., July 30—Green & 
Wax: Prospective yield and acreage com- 
parable with a year ago. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 31—Sweet 
Corn: Hot weather the past week has 
brought the canning crop closer to har- 
vest. By the end of the current week 
factories in Frederick County may be 
operating. Fresh market supplies con- 
tinue to be plentiful. Harvest of white 
varieties in Northeastern Maryland will 
be somewhat later. 


AUDUBON, I0WA, July 28—Corn: In 
general stands are satisfactory. The 
best stands seem to be in Eastern and 
Northern Iowa. Western Iowa and Ne- 
braska are not quite up to the average 
of the Eastern area. Earliest tassels re- 
ported were on July 12, the average time 
being about July 17 or 18, with can- 
ning operations scheduled to begin 
around August 15 to 20. Rainfall has 
been ample to date. Degrees of tempera- 
ture reported are: day time from 88 to 
93, and night time from 60 to 81. Corn 
borer infestation is not generally con- 
sidered serious, as yet. Several report 
no borers, a few report some insects, 
with only two operators reporting in- 
festation with spraying in progress. 
There have been losses by wind and hail. 
One operator estimates his loss at 14 per- 
cent, another at 15 percent. Apparently 
these losses have been rather general 
with varying percentages in different 
locations. Judging from all reports we 
would estimate the average overall area 
loss at around 10 to 12 percent. 


QUEEN ANNE, MD., July 26— Sweet 
Corn: Poor stand; dry for early crop. 
Voume of 1951 compared to 1950 about 
75 percent, on basis of acreage. 


MANHEIM, PA., July 31—Sweet Corn: 
550 acres; some areas look very good, 
other parts of County needs rain badly. 
Looks like we will have about 80 percent 
of a crop; last year 65 percent. Many 
fields have weeds and plenty of grass. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., July 31—Sweet Corn: 
Looks like about a four ton average crop 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


and will be ready about August 20. Heat 
of past week has improved crop 100 per- 
cent. 


COLEMAN, WIS., July 30—Corn: Acre- 
age up 10 percent. Prospective yield 
should be a little better than year ago, 
providing we get three weeks of hot 
weather. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 31—Toma- 
toes: Harvest of the large canning acre- 
age was just beginning on the Delmar 
Peninsula by the end of the week. Gen- 
erally, fields appear disease-free, al- 
though there are reports of bacterial 
and fusarium wilt, the latter wilt, one 
which causes lower leaves to yellow. On 
the Delmar Peninsula enough late blight 
has been reported so that an outbreak 
could occur if weather conditions turn 
favorable. 


ARCANUM, OHIO, Aug. 1— Tomatoes: 
Too much rain has caused excessive vine 
growth and damaged the first settings. 
Spraying and dusting entire acreage. 
Looks like an average yield. Starting 
production August 10. 


PERKASIE, PA., July 31—Tomatoes: Too 
much rain up to this time. If we get 
some better weather before picking time, 
which is about three weeks, crop will be 
good, and better than last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 31—Sweet 
Potatoes: In all areas, and especially 
East of the Bay, vines continue to make 
excellent growth. There roots are re- 
ported 1 to 1% inches thick. 


Cucumbers: Harvest of the pickle crop 
is well along on the Delmar area. 


Apples: At this time all the early vari- 
eties have been harvested, except Rambo, 
and the later ones are sizing rapidly. 
Generally, orchards are clean and insect 
free, though leaf roller control has be- 
come somewhat of a problem in the Han- 
cock area. 


Peaches: The very earliest varieties 
have been harvested from all orchards, 
and growers in the Delmar section are 
now concentrating on Jubilees and Rari- 
tans Rose. By the end of the week first 
of the Jubilee crop in Central Maryland 
was picked for weekend marketing. In 
Western Maryland harvest will soon 
start. In general, the large crop has 
been maturing four or five days later 
than usual. 


COLEMAN, WIS., July 30—Peas: Good 
yield. Acreage 10 percent over year ago; 
yield exceeds year ago by 25 percent. 
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CORN EARWORM CONTROL 


Recent experiments have demonstrated 
that effective control of the earworm may 
be obtained with a DDT dust applied 
when 50 percent of the silks have ap- 
peared, with three to four more applica- 
tions made at two to three-day intervals. 
The chief objective of the treatment is to 
keep the silks reasonably well covered 
with the dust during the period of egg 
laying and hatching, say Experiment 
Station workers at Geneva, New York. 

Tractor-drawn row-crop dusting equip- 
ment with wide axle clearance for apply- 
ing dust to sweet corn is now in use and 
greatly facilitates dusting for earworm 
control. 

Various formulations of DDT dust 
have been tried out in the Station experi- 
ments, but a five percent DDT dust used 
at the rate of 50 pounds to the acre for 
each treatment has been found to give 
the best control. A one percent parathion 
dust combined with a five percent DDT 
dust also gave good control. 

Chemical tests made on ears from 
treated plots at harvest time revealed 
some insecticide residue present on the 
husks. Husked ears, however, showed 
only negligible residues of DDT and none 
of parathion. 


MOROCCAN SARDINE CANNING 
SEASON TRENDS 


Predictions regarding the French Mo- 
rocco sardine canning season from Casa- 
blanca continue to be pessimistic, a June 
29 report from the American Legation at 
Tangier states. The present cost of 41-43 
francs (about 12 cents U.S.) for canned 
sardines has increased 24 percent within 
the past year. Most canners are selling 
at a loss in foreign markets in the hope 
of recouping their losses on sales made 
to France under a contingent system. In 
anticipation of marketing difficulties, 
local banks are said to be tightening the 
canners’ credit. The canners hope, how- 
ever to obtain some relief through a gov- 
ernment action to reduce prices on oil 
used in canning fish. 

The Spanish Zone’s important fish can- 
ning industry is also experiencing a dif- 
ficult year. Spain’s poor olive oil har- 
vest in 1950 has not permitted the can- 
ners to obtain sufficient quantities of this 
oil to meet their needs. In addition to 
this uncertainty, a particularly poor 
tuna catch and the future supply and 
price of tinplate contribute toward the 
canners’ gloomy outlook. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The 18th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion will be held at the Essex and Sussex 
Hotels at Spring Lake, New Jersey, Sep- 
tember 5, 6 and 7, according to Secretary 
L. S. Hitchner. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 

SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 2, 1951 It’s TOPS! It’s . 
—Fall Meeting, U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Statler Hotel, Washington, RENNEBURG 
D. C. Contin 

OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors COOKERS 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San and 
Francisco, Calif. COOLER 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual ‘ 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- ' Write for Bulletin A850 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 


Southern Pine, N Bdw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 


Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida, GAIR SHIPPING CASES 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- will 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951— Fall Meeting, GIVE YoU SATISFACTION 


Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


_ Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, Consistent high quality in materials and man 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
4 NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual ‘ P 
_ Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, machine sealing and shipment. » » Our tech- 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
_ Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 
_ burg, Pa. 
_ NOVEMBER 26, 1951—Fall Conven- 
_ tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 


«, cm | ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


vention, Minnesota Canners Association, 155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . . . NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y. 
State Camnene Hotel Statler, Buffalo Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York. Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . . . UTICA, N. Y. 
i Boston Corrugated Box Division . ... . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
’ DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . . HOLYOKE. MASS. 
_ Convention, Ohio Canners Association, Thames River Division . . ...... NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . . PORTLAND, CONN. 

Gair Bogota Corporation .... . . . BOGOTA, N.J. 
. J thy ene 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- Ohio Corrugated Box Division. . . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 

ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
j P. Q., Canada. 
_ JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
_ vention, National Canners Association, PAPERBOARD bd FOLDING CARTONS e SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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: MARKET NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—The early part of 
this week has been a busy one for can- 
ners’ sales forces, brokers and distribu- 
‘tors. The market has_ been literally 
flooded with opening prices for fruits, 
beans, tomatoes and tomato products. 
Peas momentarily were on the side lines 
while canners studied the new price or- 
der and the law. No corn prices have 
been heard as yet. Distributors will be 
interested in early packs and prices of 
this item, since their supply is danger- 
ously low. Just what effect the new fruit 
order will have on announced prices can- 
not be determined at this writing. 


Generally speaking, there is no volume 
movement, distributors are still 
content to buy for replacement only. 
Peaches, which are considered exception- 
ally attractive at the prices quoted, are 
the outstanding exception to this. Large 
blocks of this item have been reported 
moved. Citrus remains unchanged in 
price but is reported moving into con- 
sumer channels exceptionally well at the 
attractive prices prevailing. Another un- 


fortunate supply and high cost situation 
in salmon promises to keep this item in 
the delicacy class. Tri-State tomatoes 
are following the same old “citrus” pat- 
tern of drastic price reduction as the 
season gets under way. A drop of some 
40 cents a dozen on standard 2’s has al- 
ready been experienced. Even though the 
price has already plummeted below the 
cost of production, buyers have little con- 
fidence in the situation. Indiana tomato 
canners are not quoting, as yet. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Our market 
correspondents pass us along a wealth 
of price information in the columns fol- 
lowing this. One that escaped their at- 
tention is the tentative opening price 
schedule by a national advertiser of to- 
mato juice and tomato catsup. Featured 
label juice is offered f.o.b. Midwest and 
Eastern plants at $1.32% for 2’s, and 
$2.90 for 46 ounce. For shipment prior 
to September 15 there is a 15 cents per 
case early shipment allowance. Special 
billing terms make these offers even more 
attractive. The juice will be available 
for shipment between August 10 and 
August 20. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ AND CANNERS’ STOCKS OF 
SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Food Chains) 
Consult Your Almanac for Further Comparison 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
July 1, 1951 June 1, 1951 July 1, 1950 
Commodity Distribu- Distribu- Distribu- 
tors Canners tors Canners tors Canners 
VEGETABLES : 
Beans, green and WAX.........ccesseeeee 4,197 1,396 4,772 2,100 3,561 1,620 
6,086 726 7,467 1,388 6,856 8,294 
Peas 6,262 6,332 1,111 4,150 na. 
Tomatoes _...... 2,233 55 2,966 142 4,027 1,868 
1,361 na N.a. na 1,539 na. 
1,510 na na. na 1,456 na. 
1,919 na n.a. na 
Carrots 545 na n.a. na 
Tomato catsup, chili sauce................ 2,182 633 n.a. na 2,458 2,796 
Total 9 25,285 26,118 14,578 
Fruits: 
Apricots 518 na. 647 141 648 n.a. 
Fruit cocktail 2,140 na 2,478 635 2,104 n.a. 
1,214 n.a. 1,352 712 930 na. 
4,629 n.a. 5,053 1,078 3,656 n.a, 
1,093 n.a. na 4,740 967 n.a, 
451 30 88 525 30 
324 N.a. n.a. 76 476 na. 
Grapefruit segments® ..........:..eeeee 637 1,282 na 1,487 587 1,213 
384 na. n.a, 104 562 
JUICES: 
IS: scaliccintisetnassateascvccnvcahuseasburenasbones 2,908 917 3,700 1,661 2,975 3,004 
2,137 2,347 5,202 1,340 2,626 
1,991 4,986 2,270 5,802 1,787 3,486 
892 2,463 1,016 2,402 728 1,437 
Pineapple 1,801 n.a. 1,980 3,708 1,989 na. 
Total Juice 9,729 13,613 11,313 18,775 8,819 10,553 
* Canners stocks cover Florida only ; reported on No, 2 basis—not actual cases. — 
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14 ounce Catsup is offered by the same 
firm at $2.10, with 12 ounce chili sauce 
at $2.50. 


WISCONSIN BEANS —8 ounce and 
303 green and wax beans are offered by 
the same firm f.o.b. Wisconsin or Michi- 
gan factory as follows: 8 ounce cut green 
$1.15, No. 303 $1.80; sliced green beans 
are offered at the same price; 8 ounce cut 
wax is listed at $1.20, with 303’s at $1.90. 
These are for shipment against contracts 
.already confirmed. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Since the 
Bureau of the Census stock table below 
was received, N.C.A. has issued tables 
showing canners’ stocks and movement 
of beets and carrots. They show that 
1,471,122 actual cases of beets were in 
canners’ hands July 1, 1951, compared to 
829,736 cases a year ago. Movement dur- 
ing May and June amounted to 862,150 
cases compared to 714,878 same period 
last year. Total movement July 1 to 
July 1, 7,842,000 cases for the current 
year compared to 7,158,000 cases 1949-50. 

The carrot reports show July 1 stocks 
of 343,201 cases compared to 528,533 
cases a year ago. Shipments during May 
and June 245,340 for the current season, 
205,977 cases same period a year ago. 
Total shipment July 1 to July 1, 1,889,- 
946 cases this year compared to 1,853,631 
cases 1949-50 season. 


PEAS—We had hoped to give you this 
week some idea of the impact of CPR 55 
on canned pea prices. We might, of 
course, have known that the new law 
would make a difference. Even so, the 
following reports from canners dated 
before Congressional action on the law 
was completed, are interesting: 


FROM WISCONSIN, July 29—“We 
are of the opinion here in Wisconsin that 
OPS may find it necessary to amend its 
present order to place it in compliance 
with Congressional enactment. There- 
fore, most of us out here are standing by 
not announcing prices right at this mo- 
ment, but awaiting further word out of 
Washington as to what the final decision 
may be on the 1951 regulations.” 


FROM NEW YORK, July 30—“As yet 
we haven’t had an opportunity to figure 
out ceiling prices for canned peas as a 
result of Order CPR-55. However, we 
are sufficiently familiar with our prices 
in the base period and the effect of this 
Order on those prices, to feel certain that 
our ceiling prices as figured under 55 
will be higher than the present market 
and therefore, ineffective so far as con- 
trol is concerned. We suspect further, 
that the CPR-55 prices may result in 
some minor rollbacks as against the 
GCPR prices which we are now using, 
and shall use until August 5th. Our feel- 
ing up to a week ago was that the mar- 


ket for canned peas was on the weak — 
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MARKET NEWS 


side; in the past few days we have 
named prices and have been surprised 
to see with what ease we have been able 
to book some business. While the CPR-55 
prices by no means set a floor under mar- 
ket prices, I am inclined to think they 
may have a favorable effect on the pres- 
ent market. 

“It is certainly a fact that the CPR-55 
prices are going to affect different can- 
ners in different ways. It will make no 
difference at all with some canners and 
with others, there will be a rollback.” 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA, July 27— 
“The following prices are effective at 
once on all peas that are shipped and 
billed by August 4th. After that date 
any delayed orders will be billed at our 
legal ceiling at time of shipment. 

“Regulation 55 is effective August 5th 
and is completely unrealistic. We expect 
to protest this regulation and several 
sectional meetings have been scheduled 
to protest this roll-back order because 
it appears contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress. As of today the Joint Conference 
Committee of Congress has approved a 
liberalization of OPS policy, this Com- 
mittee action may or may not become 
law. However, the whole trend is against 
roll-backs and therefore we anticipate 
that eventually a regulation will be 
issued permitting recovery of higher 
costs. Of course, there will be delays, 


but after August 5th any unshipped 
orders will be billed at the then current 
ceiling price.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Flood Of Opening Prices, Little Buying— 
Tri-State Tomatoes Lower — Pennsylvania 
Peas, Wisconsin Beans Offered — Spinach 
Routine—Retai!l Citrus Sales Stimulated— 
Fruit Prices — Sardines Firm — Competition 
In Tuna—Expect Smallest Pack of Red 
Salmon In Half Century. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Aug. 3, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Buyers here are 
being deluged under a veritable flood of 
opening prices on vegetables and fruits, 
and buyers are busy in corelating this 
data preparatory to launching purchas- 
ing operations for additional supplies 
from the new packs. While there has 
been a fair volume of confirmations on 
s.a.p. orders (largely in the case of pri- 
vate label distributors) there has been 
little new buying in evidence during the 
week. 


THE OUTLOOK—The new economic 
controls law, permitting a cost-plus basis 


of pricing, has taken some of the price 
uncertainty out of the near future and 
has been particularly welcomed by pri- 
vate label and institutional canned foods 
distributors, both of whom had been re- 
ported undergoing somewhat of a squeeze 
under previous ceiling regulations. How- 
ever, there is quite a bit of difference 
between the price a distributor may 
legally sell for and the price which com- 
petition permits him to get. While com- 
petition continues as keen as present, 
therefore, and the international uncer- 
tainties continue to complicate the pic- 
ture, distributors are expected to adhere 
closely to a restricted inventory policy. 


TOMATOES — Reflecting lower raw 
stock costs, canners in the Tri-States 
lowered quotations on new pack tomatoes 
during the week. Lows for the period 
saw standard Is listing at $1.00, 303s at 
$1.30, 2s at $1.35 to $1.40, and 2%s at 
$2.00, all f.o.b. canneries. There is some 
buying going on, but distributors in gen- 
eral are covering only for immediate 
needs and waiting to see to what ex- 
tremes growing competition among can- 
ners may carry price concessions. Mean- 
while, a prominent California tomato 
canner during the week announced open- 
ing prices on the basis of $1.97% for 
standard 2s, $2.35 for extra standards, 
and $2.65 for fancy, all f.o.b. cannery. 
No. 10s were listed at $7.25 for stand- 
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EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


1951 


is desired. 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6,CALIFORNIA 


invous Peeler 


fast and clean 


This mechanical FMC Peeler is specially designed 
for high capacity, low cost peeling of potatoes, beets, 
carrots, turnips, rutabagas, and other vegetables. Em- 
ploying the exclusive four-bin continuous flow principle, 
FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler peels vegetables to 
shape quickly, accurately, and smoothly—with a mini- 
mum of waste. Special carborundum-coated rolls remove 
peels completely through a combination rocking-rolling 
motion, providing a higher net tonnage and exceptional 
saving to canners. Coarse or fine rolls can be furnished. 
Rubber rolls are used when smooth — effect 
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ards, $8.50 for extra standards, and $9.50 
for fancy. 


PEAS—Opening prices on new pack 
Pennsylvania pack sweet peas were an- 
nounced during the week on the follow- 
ing basis:—Fancy 2-sieve and 3-sieve 
$1.75; fancy 4, 5, and 6 sieve, $1.65; 
extra standard 5-sieve, $1.45; all in No. 
2s. Fancy No. 10s, 4, 5, and 6 sieve, 
$8.25; fancy 4-sieve $8.50, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. The canner in question did not 
offer standard 10s, explaining that his 
entire pack of this size and grade was 
going to the government. The prices 
anounced for the general market, it was 
pointed out, were all below permissible 
OPS maximums. 


BEANS—Opening prices on new pack 
green and wax beans came out of Wis- 
consin during the week, listing fancy 
l-sieve whole at $2.85 for 2s and $2.60 
for 303s, with 2-sieve at $2.65 and $2.40, 
respectively. Canners in the South con- 
tinued to show firm price views on the 
new pack, with a moderate movement 
into distributing channels reported. 


SPINACH —A routine inquiry for 
spinach was reported here this week, 
with ‘southern packers quoting fancy for 
prompt shipment at a low of $1.30 for 
303s, $1.40 for 2s, and $1.80 for 2%s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—No price changes were re- 
ported in citrus during the week, al- 
though it was reported that in a few 
cases canners were receptive to bids at 
levels slightly under the established mar- 
ket on orange juice. Meanwhile, the sale 
of citrus juices at the retail level has 
been stimulated by lower prices, and dis- 
tributors are expected to be back in the 
market for additional replacements 
shortly. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Opening 
prices on new pack fruits are flooding in 
from Coast canners. A major packer 
during the week announced tentative 
prices on 1951 pack cling peaches under 
a nationally-advertised brand on the 
basis of $3.05 for 2%s halves and $1.97% 
for 303s, with sliced at the same levels, 
guaranteed against formal opening prices 
for 1951 pack when named. Sliced 8 oz. 
were offered at $1.221%4. Tentative prices 
were named by this seller on other fruits 
as follows:—Apricots, unpeeled, 2%s 
$3.50, 303s $2.15, buffets $1.35; whole 
unpeeled 24s $2.98, 303s $1.86; whole 
peeled 2%s $3.70; Boysenberries, 303s 
glass pack $2.95; Cherries, 303s light 
sweet in glass, $3.49; 303s dark sweet in 
glass $3.53, all f.o.b. canneries, and all 
guaranteed against formal opening. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are hold- 
ing the market at $7.00 to $7.25 for key- 
less quarters, f.o.b. canneries, with only 
limited quantities available. Total pack 
in Maine thus far in the season is re- 
ported below 200,000 cases, against a 
pack in excess of 1,500,000 cases at this 
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time a year ago. California canners are 
holding the limited quantities of carry- 
over sardines at $7.25 per case for ovals, 
and are engaged in endeavoring to pound 
down fishermen’s price views for the new 
pack. On the basis of current demands 
from the fishermen, it is reported, ovals 
would have to be priced at a minimum of 
$7.75, at which figure, canners believe, 
they would run into definite consumer 
resistance. 


TUNA—Continued sharp competition 
from Jap tuna is keeping the domestic 
market in a weak position, and canners 
are talking a sharp cutback in opera- 
tions on domestic catch in favor of 
broader packing of cheaper frozen alba- 
core brought in from Japan. Pricewise, 
there have been no changes reported dur- 
ing the week, but the market is soft and 
movement into trade channels continues 
restricted. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle indi- 
cate that the potential pack of reds for 
the season will be the smallest in the 
past fifty years, and with substantial 
quantities going to the Army, private 
label buyers, as well as some canners dis- 
tributing nationally under their own 
brands, will find it difficult to cover their 
full requirements. Currently, holders 
are quoting fancy talls at $30 per case, 
with halves at $18.50, f.o.b. Seattle, with 
an early advance predicated in some 
quarters. Fancy red Alaska chinooks 
from the new Alaskan pack command 
$27.50 for talls and $17.00 to $18.00 for 
halves. Canners still have carryover 
chums on hand, which are quoted for 
prompt shipment at $18.50 for talls and 
$10 for halves, Seattle basis. Distribu- 
tors featuring fancy red Alaskas under 
their own brands are reported planning 
to substitute medium reds and red 
chinooks during the coming marketing 
season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Brisk Movement Of Small Lots—No Confi- 

dence In Tri-State Tomatoes—No Pea Prices 

Under New Order Yet—Readying For Corn 

Pack, No Prices—Peaches Moving In Vol- 

ume At Attractive Prices—Cherries Dull— 

Sardines Firm — Price And Supply Restrict 
Salmon Sales. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 2, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Business is better 
this week primarily because more and 
more new pack merchandise is becoming 
available to buyers who are being forced 
to step into the market in order to fill 
the many holes that have appeared in 
their inventories. Although, with one or 
two exceptions, buying still remains on a 
basis of immediate requirements only, it 
is a welcome relief from the almost stag- 
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nant levels it reached during the past 
few months. Canners who are in a posi- 
tion to ship new pack canned goods re- 
port a brisk movement although quan- 
tities are smaller than usual and there is 
apparently little effort being made to 
cover ahead with most distributors con- 
tent to buy what is needed and let the 
future take care of itself. Cling peaches 
seem to be the exception where major 
items are concerned as the trade appar- 
ently feel this item is relatively low 
priced and obviously opened less than 
had been anticipated. 


Lack of interest in forward buying 
Stems from two reasons one of which is 
the excellent reports that have been re- 
ceived here in regards to new packs. 
While there has been some damage re- 
cently it hasn’t been serious and the out- 
look for such items as corn, peas, toma- 
toes, beans and most fruits indicate 
packs of sufficient size to take care of all 
needs including government set asides. 
Price controls which have eliminated all 
chance of speculation is the other reason 
for hand to mouth buying and between 
the two they seem to have completely 
stifled forward commitments for the 
foreseeable future. 


TOMATOES—Much heavier raw stock 
receipts at Eastern canneries at lower 
prices has induced canners from that 
area to reduce prices considerably. Quo- 
tations now list standard tomatoes at 
$1.00 for 1s, $1.30 for 3038s. $1.40 for 
2s, $2.10 for 2%s and $7.50 for tens. 
Sales, however, have been insignificant 
entirely because the trade have expected 
prices to slide and also because offerings 
from local canners are expected shortly. 
Midwest canners are somewhat con- 
cerned about the above offerings as costs 
in this section of the country will pre- 
vent any such prices if processors expect 
to make a profit. On the other hand the 
local crop looks excellent with much 
heavier tonnage in the offing than last 
year. 


PEAS —As this is written canners 
here are still mulling over the price 
regulation recently received from Wash- 
ington and so far no formal opening 
prices have been named. However, most 
canners have been shipping at prices fig- 
ured at the old freeze order with the 
trade buying what is needed for immedi- 
ate requirements. So far standards are 
still available at $1.15 for 303 tins of 4 
sieve with tens at $6.50. Extra standard 
3s are being sold at $1.35 to $1.45 for 
308s and $8.00 for tens. Fancy 3s are 
listed at $1.55 and $9.00. Canners have 
finished Alaskas and are now in full 
swing on Sweets. 


CORN—Stocks of corn in all grades in 
distributors hands are getting very low 
so the prospects of an early start both 
in Wisconsin and Illinois is encouraging. 
From all indications a good many can- 
ners will get under way by the fifteenth 
of this month although nothing has been 
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heard in regards to anticipated prices. 
Recent damage was not serious from an 
overall standpoint and final pack figures 
should not be affected to any great ex- 
tent. A good pack is still expected. 


CLING PEACHES—After hesitating 
shortly the trade here apparently came 
to the conclusion that everything con- 
sidered cling peaches might be the fruit 
item to feature this season and buying 
has stepped up considerably with some 
good sized blocks of merchandise chang- 
ing hands. At $2.80 for 2% choice 
peaches it seems certain other major 
fruit packs will be higher and that in- 
cludes cocktail, apricots, cherries and 
Bartlett pears. Several California can- 
ners report such heavy volume that they 
have already been forced to withdraw 
from the market to avoid an oversold 
position. 


RSP CHERRIES —A few Michigan 
canners are still offering RSP cherries 
in water on the basis of $2.10 for 2s and 
$10.50 for tens although several impor- 
tant factors remain withdrawn pending 
further developments. Trading is just 


about at a standstill as after buying for 
immediate needs the trade have decided 
to wait and see what now happens. In 
the meantime additional quotations have 
been forthcoming and syrup packs are 
now offered at $2.50 for 40 degree syrup 
in No. 2 tins with tens at $12.50. In 60 
degree syrup 2s are listed at $2.70 and 
tens at $13.65. 


SARDINES — The market on Maine 
sardines is firmer as the run of fish con- 
tinues very much on the disappointing 
side. $6.75 per case of %s keyless is 
now the bottom with some quotations at 
$7.00 and others at $7.25. A firm market 
and heavier summer demand has perked 
up trade interest somewhat and sales 
are better. 


SALMON—Although reports reaching 
here indicate a much smaller pack the 
trade are not excited and sales are for 
limited quantities only. At $29.00 for 
tall Reds, which is the popular item, it 
still remains a luxury especially from a 
budget standpoint and as a result the 
trade are moving slowly. Chums are on 
the soft side. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET. 


Opening Prices In Volume—Fruit Running 
To Small Sizes—Many Sweet Cherries In 
Glass—Carryover Tomatoes Light—Salmon 

Pack Disappointing. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 2, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Opening price 
lists on California canned products have 
been coming through in a rapid-fire man- 
ner of late and the active selling season 
is definitely under way. Packs of early 
fruits, such as cherries and apricots, 
have been below original estimates and 
the high prices paid growers have made 
impossible offerings at the price levels 
suggested by buyers, some of whom have 
sizable inventories. That the packs of 
some of the later varieties may likewise 
be below early estimates is now regarded 
as probable. Surveys of orchards, espe- 
cially those of freestone and cling 
peaches, reveals the fact that fruit is 
running to smaller sizes than in recent 


Without “Chipping” loss 


Cutting relatively flat products through their thickness on 
conventional units results in “chipping” loss. 

Urschel Models “L” and “SL” completely flatten the 
product—then cut it into squares, thereby reducing 


“chipping” to a minimum. 


For greater cutting yield, check into Models “L” and “SL” 
for beef, pork, chicken, turkey, mutton, salt pork, bacon 
rind, frozen and parboiled meats, celery, peppers, clams, 
mushrooms, orange, lemon, grapefruit peel. 


Get the full benefit of Urschel’s years of food cutting experience 


for your special cutting problem. Write: 
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MODEL “‘L” Capacity, 2,000 
to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. Sizes 
of diced squares adjustable to 


MODEL Capacity, 4,000 
to 6,000 Ibs. per hour. Sizes 
of diced squares adjustable to 


manufacturers of Precision 


speed cuttin j 
equipment 
or delicate food 
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years, with more imperfect fruit, result- 
ing in more culls than usual. In many 
items used by canners, the yardstick of 
acreage and of tonnage does not reflect 
case output as in former seasons. It 
would occasion no surprise in canning 
circles if this should also prove the case 
with tomatoes, although the pack will 
doubtless be a very large one. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
has come to an end and the output of the 
higher grades is smaller than originally 
planned. Fruit ran to small sizes, with 
a larger part going into nectar than in 
past years. As has been the case on 
other items this season, opening lists are 
showing considerable variation. These 
range about as follows: Fancy halves, 
No. 214, $3.25-$3.70; fancy whole, peeled, 
$3.50-$3.70; choice halves, $3.00-$3.25; 
whole, peeled, $3.00-$3.15; whole, un- 
peeled, $2.65-$2.75, and standard, halves, 
$2.65-$2.85. In No. 10s there is less 
variation in price and seles are being 
made at $11.75 for fancy halves, $12.00 
for whole peeled, $11.00 for choice halves, 
as well as whole peeled, $9.75 for stand- 
ard halves, $8.00 for water halves and 
$10.50 for solid pack pie. 


PEACHES — Opening prices on new 
pack cling peaches, on which operations 
are under way on a steadily increasing 
scale, have also made an appearance. 
They are for No. 2%: fancy halves, 
$3.10; sliced, $3.15; choice halves, $2.80; 
sliced, $2.85; standard halves, $2.60, and 
sliced, $2.65. The average price for No. 
10s is about as follows for halves: Fan- 
cy, $10.15; choice, $9.50; standard, $8.75; 
water, $7.35, and solid pack pie, $9.13, 
with the usual advance for sliced. Quo- 
tations on Elberta freestone peaches are 
about $4.00 for No. 2% fancy, and $3.15 
for choice, although an increasing num- 
ber of sales are being reported at slight- 
ly less. 


CHERRIES — Prices have also been 
brought out on California sweet cher- 
ries, those coming just about at the time 
that the last cherries of the 1950 pack 
were leaving cannery warehouses, al- 
though most canners have been sold up 
for some time. Opening prices are 
largely around $4.65 for No. 2% fancy 
and $4.45 for choice. Some canners are 
making a substantial part of their pack 
of this item in glass. 


CAL PAK OFFERS —A feature of 
late July was the bringing out on the 
part of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion of tentative prices on 1951 apricots, 
apricot nectar, cherries, boysenberries 
and boysenberry juice. Packs on some 
of these items have been limited by crop 
conditions. Quotations are for featured 
brands, but in some only Del Monte 
brand will be available. Unpeeled apri- 
cot halves are offered at $3.50 for No. 
24s, $2.15 for No. 303 and $1.35 for 
buffet. Unpeeled whole apricots are of- 
fered at $2.98 for No. 2%s and at $1.86 
for No, 303, with peeled whole apricots 
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in No. 2%s at $3.70. This last item in 
glass is priced at $3.92. Apricot nectar 
is in the tentative price list at $1.00 for 
No. 211 and $3.25 in 46 oz. Tentative 
prices on California yellow cling peaches 
under Del Monte and featured brands 
are $3.05 for No. 2%, halves or sliced, 
and $1.97% for No. 303, with buffet 
listed at $1.22% in sliced. Tentative 
prices have also been brought out on 
California and Northwest pack cherries 
in glass. The California item is priced 
at $3.60 for light sweet cherries in No. 
303, with the Northwest fruit listed at 
$3.49 for light sweet and $3.53 for dark 
sweet. Boysenberries are being quoted 
at $2.95 for No. 303 glass and Boysen- 
berry juice at $1.72% for No. 211 tin. 
This item is a comparatively new one 
with the firm. In recent years consum- 
ers have been showing a steadily increas- 
ing preference for cherries in glass in 
the No. 308 size. 


TOMATO STOCKS — The statistical 
department of the Canners League of 
California reports that stocks of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products in the 
hands of canners, sold and unsold, as of 
July 1 were unusually light. Stocks of 
canned tomatoes, both round and Italian, 
amounted to but 40,451 cases, while those 
of tomato juice were but 325,778; tomato 
catsup, 194,226, chili sauce, 9,669, and to- 
mato sauce, 20,690. The California acre- 
age of processing tomatoes as of July 12 
is estimated at 148,000, as against 75,524 
acres harvested in 1950. Canning has 
been under way on a limited scale for 
several weeks, with most of the early 
sales scheduled for immediate delivery. 


SALMON—The salmon pack in Alas- 
ka has proved disappointing to date, be- 
ing well below that of a year earlier. For 
all districts it amounted to but 969,451 
cases on July 21, against 1,258,646. cases 
to the corresponding date last year. The 
pack of both red and pink salmon is off, 
but that of chum and coho shows a gain 
over the pack of last year. Coast inter- 
ests are offering red salmon at $29.00 a 
case for No. 1 talls and 18.50 for halves. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Market Dull—Shrimp Season To Open Next 
Week—Hard Crab Production Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 2, 1951 


SITUATION—The position of the sea- 
food canner of this section today is no 
different than that of any other food 
canner of this country. 


“We haven’t got a whole lot to sell, but 
there are no buyers for what we have to 
offer’’, therefore the problem is, how to 
cope with a situation of this kind? It 
is not a new condition of the market, but 
one that seems to require a different 
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solution. Curtailment of production is 
probably one of the safest rules to follow 
in cases of this kind, but the reaction 
from this appears to indicate that other 
things will have to be done before busi- 
ness gets adjusted. The old rule that 
“supply and demand, governs the price”, 
will no doubt prevail whether we like it 
or not. 


SHRIMP — The second Monday in 
August is the day scheduled for the fall 
shrimp season to open, provided the 
shrimp are of legal size at that time, 
otherwise the opening of the season will 
have to be postponed to a later date in 
order to give the shrimp an opportunity 
fo grow to a marketable size. Inspectors 


‘of the State Conservation Department 


invariably check the size of the shrimp in 
the bays, lakes, rivers and bayous a few 
days before the opening of the season to 
be sure that the shrimp are of market- 
able size. 


Landings of shrimp for the week ending 
July 20, 1951 were: Louisiana 3,382 bar- 
rels, including 1,311 barrels for canning; 
Mississippi 2,750 barrels, including 1,738 
barrels for canning; Alabama 1,097 bar- 
rels including 205 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Florida 12 barrels; and 
Texas 5265 barrels, making a total of 
12,506 barrels, which is 1,399 more bar- 
rels than were produced the previous 
week. The canneries received 3,254 bar- 
rels and 1,364 barrels the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 67,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 145,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,377,000 pounds less than 
one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 18,286 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending July 21, 1951, 
which brought the pack for this month 
to 46,113 standard cases. 


Of the above 18,286 standard cases 
shrimp canned, Louisiana’s 4 plants that 
are operating packed 4,002 cases and the 
17 plants operating in Mississippi and 
Alabama packed 14,284 cases. 


HARD CRABS — The production of 
hard crabs is showing a drop, partly be- 
cause some of the crabbers are knocking 
off crabbing and getting their boats 
ready for shrimping, and the other rea- 
son is that crabs are getting scarce. 


Some processing of crabmeat is being 
packed in the New Orleans, Louisiana 
area, but none of the other areas are 
reporting any. 


Landings of hard crabs for the 
week ending July 20, 1951 were: Louisi- 
ana 180,078 pounds; Mississippi 28,400 


‘pounds; Alabama 19,776 pounds; Apala- 


chicola, Florida 5,040 pounds, making a 
total of 233,294 pounds which is 89,145 
pounds less than were produced the pre- 
vious week. 
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BALTIMORE, 


CORN 


and Whole Kernel Corns: 


13/3 ON SE For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 


CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 


The Seventh Edition of 


“ Every 
Canner 
should 


Course in 


copy of 
this 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 


= book, answering any questions that may arise relative 


tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
an of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 2s.GaysTREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 
Wh., No. 2 

Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ....3.90-3.95 
Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 
Blended Spears 3.85-3.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ...... 14.50-14.75 


No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal, Mam. & Lege. .........+ 4.60 
-45-4.55 
Small 4,25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 16.60-16.70 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2, Flat 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
New York 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......1.2714-1.80 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Sbd., Cat, NG: BOB 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 303....2.60 
No. 2 2.85 
2 sv., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2 2.65 
Cut, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
Sliced, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.35 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 . 6.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, Blue Lake, No. 2........ 1.50 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 


BEANS, LIMA 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 


No. 300 1.12% 

No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Green 9.50 

BEETS 

Wis. Sliced, Fev.. No. 308......1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
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60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/0... 6.50 

CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.............. 1.25 
No. 10 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
Temas, Pays, Bl... -70 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Diced, No. 5.50 
CORN 

EAst 

Nominal 
HOMINY 

Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 

No. 2% 1.40-1.45 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....0.0 2.50-2.70 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308.......cccsccoe 1.75 

No. 2 1.90 

No. 10 8.75 

No. 1 1.00 

No. 303 1.45 

No. 2 1.52% 

No. 10 8.00 
Ex. 4 8V., 8 

No. 1 97% 

No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 

No. 303 1 “15 1.20 

No. 2 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 


1.4214-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.75 
New YorK SWEETS 
No. 2 2.60 
3 sv., No. 303 1.80 
No. 2 2.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
v., No. 308 1.50 
No. 2 1.70 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., oo 303... 1.50 


Ungraded, No 308 ....... 


Std., Ungraded, No. 303 ............ 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 

MipWest ALASKSA 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2 2.65 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 

No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300............ 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 
With Snaps. No. 300.......... 1.12% 
6.75 

POTATOES, Sweet 

No. 2% 2.20 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


Dry, MO: BB. 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%4- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 308 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. BOB 1.12% 
No. 10 5.25 

TOMATOES 

No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.15 

Calif., Std.. No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.60 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
FRUITS 
APPLES 


N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. 
Va., Fey., No. 2, Sl. .. 
No. 10 


2.30 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif., No. 1.35 
No. 1.50 
No. 6.90 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
Va... Pa, Peps, -75 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25-3.70 
-11.75-12.00 
Choice, No. 24, 
No. 10 11.00 
2.65-2.85 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 300, Syrup............ 2.65-2.70 


No. 10, Water 
No. 10, Syrup 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.50 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2...— 

PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.05-3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 {1.90 
10.15-10.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 1 1.70 
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No. 10 9.55 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 
No. 10 8.70 
PEARS 
Bart... NO. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 —- 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. —- 
No. 303 2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 wees 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.75-1.85 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.75-1.85 
Calif., No. 2 1.121% 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
46 02. .... 2.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. No. 2 1.17% 
46 2.90 
TOMATO 
Ind., Fey., No. “2. 
46 oz. —- 
46 072. —- 
46 oz. 
No. 10 —- 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 02. 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T.........29.00-30.00 
. 18.50 
Nominal 
.Nominal 
-Nominal 
Chums, “Pall, 18.50 
10.09 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless............7.00-7.25 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 

7.25 

SHRIMP 

Medium 


5008.75 

4.25-4.35 
6024.70 
4.90-5.00 


TUNA—Per CASE 
Fey., White Meat, '4’s......18.50-14.00 


Grated —- 
Fey., Light Meat, ™%’s......12.50-13.00 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
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Do You Know 


Nearly 2 million acres are required annually 
fo produce 11 vegetables for processing?. 


Believe it or not, it’s in 


THE 1951 ALMANAC 


(Page 222) 


>, And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1951 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
; copies at $2.00 each. 20% reduction on orders of 20 or more. 


e Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 

e Acreages @ Packs e Stocks e Shipments 

Box specifications @ Can Sizes e Can Prices 

| @ Label Weights. 

! . And much more information not assembled anywhere else 


, ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 

6 ' Please send ————— copies of the 1951 ALMANAC at $2.00 each (20% Discount 

oa for 20 or more) 

Name 

Company 

Address City State 

Published by q 

THE CANNING TRADE 

0 j 20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND ES 

0 


730 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad, $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 372, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 - 40”x72” Used Retort, $275.00; 1-40”x60” 
Used Retort, $100.00; 1-16’ Belt Driven Model C Huntley 
Blancher, new screen used five weeks and put away in good 
condition, $850.00. J. Grafton Osborn, 626 W. Bel Air Ave., 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle with 
double motion agitator; Hamilton 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jack- 
eted Kettle with double motion agitator; 70 Stainless Steel and 
Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles, 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 
gal. sizes; 40 Stainless Steel Storage and Mixing Tanks from 
6 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; 2 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting 
Machines; Ayars 8 pocket Pea & Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap 
Around Labelers; 42 x 72 open and closed Process Kettles with 
Baskets. Perry Equipment Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


WHEN IN NEED of good canning and food processing ma- 
chinery, consult us. We have listings of hundreds of desirable 
items. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One brand new, never used, M&S 6 pocket heavy 
duty Filler, Serial #MH-1490, with bronze contact parts, motor 
drive for 220 V 60 cycle 3 HP motor, fully equipped to handle 
%-1 lb.-2 lb. jars. If interested address: Adv. 5183, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 32 (28 MC) Sterling Peeler, complete 
with 1% HP Motor, brand new, never used; also 1 Robins Riffle 
Pea & Bean Washer, used only 2 months. Roselli’s Pure Food, 
Inc., 6575 Chestnut Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, PUERTO RICO—Canning Factory and land, 
about 15,000 sq. feet mix construction buildings. Deep well 150 
gals. minute potable excellent water. 75 HP and 35 HP boilers. 
Light and power. Located on main road, pineapple growing 
section near San Juan. Good labor conditions. Possibly tax 
exemption. Best climate, ideal place to live. With slight im- 
provements could process orange, cocoanut, papaya, guava, cit- 
ron, hot peppers and other products. Also would share with 
experience canner willing to invest and run factory. Address: 
Jose Serrano, Box 158, Vega Alta, Puerto Rico. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 5175, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We offer you an excellent opportunity as Super- 
intendent of a plant located in Delaware. Applicants for this 
place should be thoroughly familiar with lima bean operations. 
If you qualify, contact Adv. 5179, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Superintendent, a man experienced in 
tomato equipment in large catsup factory. Wonderful chance 
for advancement to Production Manager. Write or call: Mid- 
West Food Packers, Inc., Fowlerton, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Sanitation Engineer. 10 years ex- 
perience in food technology, quality control, technical sales-serv- 
ice of chemicals to food industry. Adv. 5182, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WORKED TO DEATH 


Old Gentleman (engaging a new chauffeur) — “I 
suppose I can write to your last employer for your 
character.” 

Chauffeur—“I’m sorry to Say, sir, each of the last 
two gentlemen I have been with died in my service.” 


“Who was the first man?” asked the teacher of Billy. 

“George Washington was the first man. He was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

“Oh, no,” said the teacher, ““Adam was the first 
man.” 

“Oh, well, Teacher, if you want to bring foreigners 
in on it, you may be right,” conceded Billy. 


THE ONLY WAY 


She—“Alice and I can hardly understand one an- 
other over the phone.” 
He—“Try talking one at a time.” 


LUCKY DOG 


He—Ah, your little dog has an enviable position! 

She—Do you mean because he is always with me? 

He—Not exactly, but I was just thinking how happy 
I would be if I had some one to pay all my taxes for 
me! 


Two fellows returning from a fishing trip were 
asked how their catch was. “Well, we had a very good 
trip”, said one. “We caught one that we couldn’t weigh 
because our scale only went to 25 lbs.” “But!” spoke 
up the other fellow, “we took a picture of it and when 
we weighed the picture, it weighed 9 lbs.” 
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LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
ROCHESTER,N.Y._ 
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Wasting Valuable 
Product 


An entire tankful of finished product can 
go down the sewer because of old-time 
tank outlets . . . outlet plugs are some- 
times removed carelessly or when two or wo" 
more tanks are in operation, back pres- 
suremay lift the plug in another tank and ===" 
permit raw stock to enter line of finished ~ 

product. 


Prevent such losses! Install Langsen- 


kamp's 3-way valve—supplies positive 
one-point control and saves time as well. 


Position No. |—All 

positions closed. No. 2 No. 3 
Position No. 2— 

Straight through. 3 
Position No. 3—To 

waste line. 


Write today to: 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


LF 


= ACRAPHED 


PIEDMONT LABEL co INC. 


LITHOGCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 

American Can Company, New York City 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 

Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill. - 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. ; 
SEED 4 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 4 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. j 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 4 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City ; 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 

Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a particular prob- 
lem in your manufacturing or processing, you might 
be interested in knowing why Diamond Crystal Al- 
berger Process Salt is such a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization methods, the Alberger 
system makes use of high brine pressure which is 
developed to such an extent that super-saturation 
takes place in a special chamber. When this pressure 
is suddenly released, the salt is literally blasted out 
of solution into fine “flasher flakes”—all within a 
fraction of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher flakes” differ 
from the usual type of salt crystal because they 
possess a high specific surface which permits them 
to dissolve much faster than ordinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving salt, you can 
count on Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt for more 
rapid solubility. Our Technical Director will gladly 
recommend the correct Diamond Crystal product for 
best results in your processing. Write: Diamond 


Crystal, Dept. A-°4 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


OA, LT 
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SPEED UP! 


LABELING 
AND 
PACKING 


Burt Flexibility gives you continuous 
operation that boosts production - 
saving time and labor! 


Model AUS 
Non Stop 
Labeler 


BURT Beats Fleeting Time! 


Model PCD 
High Speed 
Case Packer 


LOWER COSTS! 


BOOST PRODUCTION - 


LABELERS & PACKERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. OLIVER STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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RAW PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL i 


Selection of a 
Cannery Site 


No. 6 


IN THE consideration of a prospective 
site for the establishment of a vege- 
table or fruit cannery, many factors 
of a climatic, agricultural, economic, 
and social nature should be thor- 
oughly investigated. The findings of 
each must be carefully evaluated be- 
fore a final decision on the desirabil- 
ity of the location can be reached. 
An adequate and dependable sup- 
ply of raw products from the imme- 
diate vicinity of a proposed cannery 
should be assured before other fac- 
tors are considered. The supply, in a 
large measure, will be determined by 
local climate, soil and agricultural 
conditions. If the district under con- 
sideration is not capable of produc- 
ing the volume of crops needed, 
expenditures for a building and 
equipment are not justified. 


Climatological Factors 


The question frequently arises as to 
why the growing and canning of cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables are con- 
fined to relatively small areas of the 
United States. This is largely a mat- 
ter of ecological adaptation, as many 
of the crops have quite definite cli- 
matic requirements which must be 
met for their proper development. 

The distribution of fruit crops in 
the United States is determined al- 
most entirely by climatic factors, the 
most important of which is tempera- 
ture. Citrus fruits are borne on trees 
that are characteristically evergreen 
and none are sufficiently hardy to 
withstand severe freezing. There- 
fore, citrus culture is confined to 
south central Florida, the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, and the 
southern coast and interior valleys of 
California. 

The hardy deciduous fruits are 
produced on trees or bushes that go 
into a rest or dormant period during 
the winter. A period of cold is re- 
quired to break the winter rest be- 
fore growth takes place in the spring. 
From 600 to 900 hours of tempera- 


these fruits, especially apricots and 
peaches, are extremely susceptible to 
frost injury before, during, and after 
blossoming. Thus, the important de- 
ciduous fruit areas of the United 
States are those where the winter and 
spring temperatures are modified by 
large bodies of water or other fea- 
tures which temper theclimate.Apples, 
sour cherries, and pears are grown 
in the more northerly areas while 
peaches and apricots are grown far- 
ther south, or in protected locations. 

There are probably more ways of 
getting around climatic handicaps in 
the case of vegetables than there are 
with any of the other crops. Yet it is 
true that climate is still the boss in 
vegetable production. There are defi- 
nite relationships between climatic 
conditions and quality. With few ex- 
ceptions, such as okra and sweet 
potatoes, most vegetables grown for 
canning develop their best color and 
quality in the cooler regions. When 
grown in the warmer, more southerly 
areas they must be planted to mature 
during the cooler weather of late fall, 
the winter, or in early spring. Vege- 
tables are extremely sensitive in their 
moisture requirements. Sufficient and 
well-distributed moisture from natu- 
ral precipitation or irrigation is nec- 
essary if large yields of high quality 
are to be produced. Most all of the 
important vegetable crops grown for 
canning are quite exacting as to their 
temperature, moisture, and humidity 
requirements and are produced eco- 
nomically only where these conditions 
prevail. The length of the frost-free 
growing season and possibilities of 
injury from hail, drought, and other 
climatic features must all be con- 
sidered. 


Soil Conditions 


The land occupied by the United 
States has an enormous range in all 
of its physical characteristics. The 
soil of any place is the synthetic 
product of all the forces in the land- 


+) ture below 45° F. are necessary to scape, and since there are a great dental, but rather the fact that these 
a break the rest period of most of the number of combinations of biological, two crops fit well into the dairy type 
fruits in this group. Sudden or ex-_ geological, and climatic conditions in of farming practiced in the area. 
cessive cold is frequently destructive the country, there are a great many Thus, in the consideration of a dis- 
w® = to the entire tree. Fruit buds or blos- types of soil. Some differ from one trict for a canning factory, the cli- 
som buds of apples and cherries another in only one or two particue mate, the soils, and the type of 
normally will withstand winter tem- lars; others differ fundamentally in farming prevalent must be analyzed 
peratures of —30° F., pears and sweet every respect and have no common carefully to see if it is feasible to 
e) cherries —20° F., and peaches and characteristics. Relatively broadareas substitute canning crops for others 
apricots from —10° to —15° F.-All of may have similar soils; elsewhere being grown. 
>> 
YOU CAN’T BEAT CONTINENTAL AS A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY a 


there may be an intimate pattern of 
strongly contrasting types. 

Not all soils are productive of plants 
useful to man and some plants will 
thrive only where the most favorable 
conditions exist in the soil, while 
others have a wider adaptation. With- 
in the broad climatic regions of the 
United States it is usually possible to 
find soils that are suitable for almost 
any crop climatically adapted to the 
region. 

The complexities of soils and their 
relation to production of canning 
crops are of too great a magnitude to 
be covered here. Fortunately, about 
50 years ago the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
states began mapping the soils of the 
country. Most of the more important 
agricultural regions have been cov- 
ered and detailed county soil survey 
maps and reports are available which 
should be studied carefully as part 
of any canning crop survey of a given 
district. 


Agricultural Considerations 


The importance of climatological 
and soil conditions on crop produc- 
tion has been mentioned as they are 
largely responsible for the present 
utilization of our land areas. The 
more or less well defined types of 
agriculture found in the various re- 
gions of the United States have de- 
veloped largely as a result of the 
operation of these factors. 

While several hundred thousands 
of acres of canning crops are grown 
annually, they represent but a rela- 
tively small portion of the total acre- 
age used for crops. Normally, canning 
crops are cash crops grown in rota- 
tion with general farm crops and 
combined with some system of live- 
stock farming. Of necessity they must 
be fitted into the general agricultural 
pattern of the district. The fact that 
states like Wisconsin produce a large 
percentage of the national pack of 
peas and sweet corn is not coinci- 
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